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If any of the children were led into the error, because, when 
they look upon a suspended map, or upon an atlas held upright 
before the face, the water would apparently run “ap” on the 
map, if it should run north;—if any of the children, we say, 
were led into the error for this reason, it would argue more 
imperfect teaching still. 

Commonly, in our geographies, the rivers and mountains are 
classified and described separately. But this is a great mistake. 
They should always be taught in connection. ‘The course and 
rapidity of rivers depend upon the face of the country, upon its 
mountain ranges and table lands; and therefore mountains and 
rivers should always be associated together. ‘They are not 
arbitrary facts, but the latter are necessarily dependent upon 
the former. In teaching the natural features of any great 
portion of the solid surface of the globe, such as North 
America, or Europe, or Asia, as Soon as the boundaries and 
the latitude and longitude have been defined, the great moun- 
tain ranges and table lands should be brought into view, and 
then the rivers. In this great frame-work, the position of the 
different nations, cities, &c., should be respectively assigned to 
them. If this were done, such a mass of mistakes as are exposed 
by this Report, could never be committed. 

Take another fact stated in the committee’s Report, which, 
if it were not authenticated by the testimony of men whose 
honesty and intelligence are above suspicion, and if an inspec- 
tion of the answers on file did not corroborate every word of 
the statement, we should be inclined to pronounce a libellous 
tuisrepresentation of the Boston schools. ‘The committee, after 
asking the two questions, ‘‘ What is the general course of the 
tivers in North and South Carolina?’ and ‘‘ What is the gene- 
tal course of the rivers in Kentucky and Tennessee?” inquire, 
in the next question, ‘‘ What is the cause of the rivers in these 
four contiguous States running in opposite directions?’ And 
what is the result of the answers given by the first division of 
the first class in the Boston Grammar Schools, to a question 
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which seems almost too simple to be put to any child over ten 
years of age? It is this: 130 answered correctly; 61 answered 
incorrectly, and 308,—more than three fifths of the whole num- 
ber,—could not answer the question at all! One child said the 
rivers ran in those opposite directions, ‘‘ because it was the will 
of God,”’—a remarkably easy method of answering questions in 
physical geography, natural philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, 
or anything else; and one which would save philosophers an 
immense amount of labor. ° 

A still more striking proof of ignorance and uncertainty, in 
the minds of the pupils, was brought to light by the two follow- 
ing directions: ‘‘ Name the rivers running eastward into the 
Mississippi,” ‘‘ Name the rivers running westward into the Mis- 
sissippi.” ‘To the first of these, 254 correct replies were made, 
220 incorrect ones, and 13 scholars made no reply. To the 
second, the correct replies were 109, the incorrect 355, and 23 
made none. ‘Take the two together, and the majority of the 
incorrect replies over the correct ones is two hundred and twelve, 
not including the 36 who did not risk a reply. Now we can 
conceive of but,one mode of teaching which could be followed 
by such a result; and that mode is, that the States and territo- 
ries through which, or along the boundaries of which, the Mis- 
sissippi and its branches run, were taken up, one by one, and 
those parts only of the rivers which were connected with the 
State or territory under consideration, were brought into view. 
In this way, it is true, that when all the States and territories 
should be gone over, all the rivers would be brought into view; 
but they would be brought into view as sections and fragments 
only, and no bond of connection would exist between them. 
Weeks, if not months, would have elapsed between the first 
recitation on the subject and the last; and, in the mean time, 
much of what had been committed to memory would have been 
forgotten. But suppose, when the subject of the Mississippi 
valley should be first introduced, and before a single State on 
either bank of the great ‘‘ Father of Waters” should be named, 
the teacher should take the chiid, in imagination, to the mouth 
of that river; suppose that, by the use of the map, the black- 
board, and by vivid descriptions, he should lead the child to 
conceive of the Mississippi, as the trunk of a vast tree thousands 
of miles in length, with branches on each side, some of them 
thousands of miles in extent, and all as a single object,—stretch- 
ing from the great central table land of North America to the 
Gulf of Mexico; on the eastward reaching to the Alleghanies, 
and on the westward to the Rocky Mountains ;—suppose the 
child, we say, were once made to embrace this, in one gral 
conception, and then to learn the names of all the tributaries, 1n 
their order, from south to north, he could no more forget 
them than he could forget the fruit tree, where he has been 
accustomed to go and regale himself with fruit. 

Another requisition was made by the committee, and doubt- 
less it was intended to ascertain whether the children had been 
taught a mere mass of isolated and unconnected facts, or wheth- 
er they had been led éo string these facts upon a principle, 8° 
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that, when they should take hold of the string in any one place, 
they could command its whole length. The answers show in 
a painfully conclusive manner that the facts had never been so 
filed, or arranged, on any string. The direction was this, 
“Name the rivers, gulfs, oceans, seas and straits, through which 
a vessel must pass in going from Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania, 
to Vienna, in Austria.”” The result was that only 35 out of 487 
gave a correct reply; 118 gave a wrong one, and 334 did not 
attempt so difficult a navigation. ‘During the last years of the 
study of geography, no inconsiderable part of the exercises 
should be made up of questions like the above; and we can 
hardly conceive that the identical direction above quoted should 
not have been given to more of the children in the schools, than 
the number that were able to meet it. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of an ignorance of all 
principle, developed by the Report, consists in the answers to 
the question, ‘‘ What do you understand by the line of perpetual 
snow?’ ‘The result was, that only 25 answered correctly, 160 
answered incorrectly, and 302 confessed ignorance. If we were 
to put a parallel or equivalent question, it would be, “‘ What is 
the line of perpetual ignorance?’ and the answer would be, 
“Where principles cease to be taught.”” Where children are so 
ignorant of the principles on which éemperature depends, it 
ceases to be a wonder that they should say, as a number of 
them did, that cotton is a production of New England. 

We will give but one more illustration on the subject of 
geography. ‘The pupils were directed to ‘‘ draw an outline map 
of Italy.” It is obvious that no other country in the world 
could have been selected, so easily depicted, as Italy, upon 
slate, paper or black-board. We should have said beforehand, 
that every child in all our schools above the Primary, must have 
heard that Italy is shaped like a boot and spur; and also that 
the mind of every child must have been so agreeably and vividly 
impressed with the similitude that no amount of lifeless teach- 
ing would ever efface the image. Is not map-drawing taught in 
the Boston Grammar Schools? Does any professional teacher, 
at the present day, pretend to teach geography without drawing 
maps himself, and insisting that all his pupils shall do so? 
Does not every competent teacher know that there can be no 
adequate security that a child understands physical and politi- 
cal geography, unless he can produce, from his own mind, and 
through his own fingers, the outlines of countries and the bound- 
aries of nations? When we see a pupil draw the map of a 
country, sketch its mountains, trace its rivers, dot down its 
cities, &c., from memory, we know that he has an image of 
them in his mind; but this knowledge we can never fully pos- 
sess until we find that he is able to do so. Hence the commit- 
lee required one outline map to be drawn, and selected the 
casiest case possible from among all the countries in the world. 
The result we give in the committee’s own words: 


“Each scholar was required to sketch on his paper an outline of Italy, and 
many attempted it, but of the whole number, [500,] only seventeen made a 


drawing which could have been recognized as a representation of Italy by one 
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who did not know what the scholar was trying to do. In the Dudley School 
{Roxbury,] more than 50 per cent. of the scholars drew such an outline a 
could be recognized.” 

More than 50 per cent. in a Roxbury school against less than 
4 per cent. in the Boston schools! We have seen the original 
drawings themselves made by the Boston children; and surely 
nothing even of barbarian rudeness can surpass them. Any 
boot made after the similitude of many of these outlines of Italy 
must be designed for a club or a cloven foot, and the spur 
would be as appropriate on. one side as on the other. In one 
instance, the toe of the boot points towards the east, as though 
it menaced an assault upon Greece or Asia Minor. In another 
case, the scholar has made a pair of shanks and feet, with the 
toes pointing inward, like the limbs of those unfortunate crip- 
ples, who, when they walk, lift one foot over the other! 

But we must close our remarks on the subject of geography ; 
—a beautiful study, equally useful and interesting to all chil- 
dren, when properly taught. While we express our keen regret 
that the children who have now left the Boston schools have 
gone out so ignorant of its first principles, we would also express 
our firm conviction, that, in consequence of these exposures, the 
children who are hereafter to follow them, will be more compe- 
tently taught. 

But the most extraordinary, and we may add, frightful igno- 
rance, was exhibited in regard to Definitions. Here, in this 
most important branch of an intellectual education, ignorance 
was the rule, and intelligence the exception. 

To test the knowledge of the children in regard to what they 
had read, the committee selected twenty-eight words,—not from 
the dictionary, nor from books with whose contents the children 
were not familiar, but from the reading books used in their own 
schools,—from books which many of them had read for years, 
and parts of which they had committed to memory. A portion 
of the words were common and simple ones; another portion 
were in less general use, and a few of them, (as “ thanatopsis,” 
which means “a view of death,”) are not found in any com- 
mon dictionary. This last class, there was a special propriety 
in selecting. Not being in the dictionary, but being important 
words and found in the reading books for schools, if the children 
do not learn their signification while at school, when will they 
ever learn it ? : 

We feel bound to say, that to suffer children to read without 
understanding what they read, is one of the most flagrant cases 
of incompetent teaching. The proper pronunciation of words, 
according to the standard of the best speakers, is a desirable 
accomplishment. Distinct enunciation, the length of sounds, 
the pitch and power of the voice, should be attended to by all 
teachers; but the signification of the words,—the meaning of 
the author,—is primary, is principal, is indispensable. Whiat- 
ever else is omitted, this must be attended to. There can be no 
compromise here. However outlandish or brogue-like, the 
voice ; however slovenly or slip-shod the enunciation ; the sense 
of the author must be sought out and brought out, and made 
the sure possession of each pupil. ‘The elocutionary part of 
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reading is but its body, the intellectual part is the soul, and the 
former without the latter is only a dead mass of matter. It 
would be painful to find that a teacher had abandoned his chil- 
dren, and had spent his time in fitting up a hundred of Mael- 
zel’s automata, which could be made to utter words by the 
turning of a crank; but it would not be half so deplorable as to 
find living minds, with faculties all hungering and thirsting for 
information, with powers capacious of old thoughts, and eapable 
of originating new ones,—to find such minds turned into autom- 
ata, and made to utter pages of words, month after month, 
and year after year, with no proper conception of their beauty, 
their wisdom, or their truth. It is not enough, that children 
should understand four words out of five, or nine words out of 
ten, or ninety-nine words out of a hundred; for, if they do not 
understand the fifth, the tenth, or the hundredth word, they 
may lose all the soul of whatever they read. No one thing at 
the present day, draws so broad a line of demarcation between 
the competent and the incompetent teacher, as the intelligence 
or the ignorance of their pupils, in regard to the meaning of 
what they read. 

But we need not enlarge here. Whoever has read the pagés 
of this Journal, from its commencement, knows with what 
earnestness, with what wavceariable importunity, we have dwelt 
upon this point. Committees and teachers, through the country, 
have seconded our endeavors, until such a change has been 
eflected that we believe there is hardly a school in any of the 
country towns of the State, where, if the same proportion of the 
advanced classes should be taken, they would not appear better, 
if subjected to a similar examination, than the Boston schools 
have done. Soon after the Report of the committee was made, 
a few of the definitions given by the children were published in 
some of the city papers; and, of course, they were read, more 
or less, in different parts of the State. So extraordinary were 
they, so improbably ridiculous and absurd, that we know they 
were regarded by many persons as a fiction, a jeu desprit, got 
up by some wicked wag to caricature the Boston schools. The 
only proof of their genuineness consisted in the fact, that they 
were worse than any mortal could have invented. Sheridan, 
in the character of Mrs. Malaprop, fell infinitely short of them. 


Here follow a few of these wonderful Definitions: 


Moxotony.—Change of names,—Thick-headed,—Thick-headed,—A plant,—Is a 
word which means a variety,—Music,—Time,—A study,—Scene,—Silent,— 
Musing,—Discord,—A song sung by one person,—Alone, from the Latin word, 
monoo, alone,—The bones of human animals,—Sameless,—Motion,—Monitory,— 
Cold, ceremonious,—Indifference,—Motion,—Smoothness,—Soothments,-A_moan- 
ing noise,—Dolorousness,—Moaning noise,—Pleasant,—Silence,—Silence,—Si- 
lence,—Many, é&c. &c. 

Panegyric.—A curious man,—Satire or a satiric poem,—Show,—A kind of 
Fear,—Fright,—Criticising anything,—Prayers,—Prayer,—Prayer,—Prayers,— 
A great pill,—Physic,—Sensual emotion,—A sudden shock,—A strain satirical, — 
Exercises, -Gymnastics,—Magic,—Qu ick,—Strict law,—Madness,—Letters,—Fu- 
rious, in a violent manner,—A show in which the actions of persons now dead are 
represented, Wonder,—Terror,—Without much sense,—Med’cine,—Custom,— 
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Some strange feat,—A cure for all evils,;—Panic struck,--Writing by sounds, [Pho- 
nography ?}—Startling,—Startling,—Startling,—Remedy,— Anything for a cure, 
&c. &c. 


Evanescence. —Soft or mild,—Everlasting,—Unchanged,—Ever existing — 
Something which exists after death,—Goodness, Kindness,— Bounty —Bounty,— 
Bounty,—All goodness,—Kindness,—Goodness,—Goodness,- -Goodness, or Higk- 
ness,—The smell of anything is called its evanescence,—Mankind,-~Man,—Purity, 
—The body of a person enduring long after death, by reason of eing embalmed, 
Everlasting,—Everlasting, Everlasting, —E verlasting,— E verlasting,—Everlast- 
ing,—Everlasting,—The work of God,—The spirit of a thing,—An odor or a per- 
fume,—Supreme,—What will never fail,— Immortality,--Smell,—--The works of 
God,—Flesh,—Perfume,—A state we are in when the consumption or absent 
minded,—A sweet smelling essence,—Man,—A beautiful scene,—Not decay,—It 
means the power of doing a thing,—Greatness,—Immortality,—Sweetness,—That 
which never decays,—Never decaying matter, Sweetness,—Beautiful,—Overflow- 
ing,—Sweet smell,—In motion,—In motion,—Order,—Hard,—The highest,—Ever 
present,—Fruit,—Sweetness,—Breath of heaven,—Froth,—Ever present,—Sweet- 
ness,—Omnipotence,—Omnipotent,—Ever present,— Head one,—Immortality,—A 
mortality,—Immortality,—Immortality,—Immortality,—Immortality,— Immortal, 
Not to be avoided,—Mortality,—Mortality,—Flesh,—Flesh,—Immortality,—Death, 
—Immortality, &c. &c. 


ConnoissEuR.—Lover,—People that write funeral services,—A juryman,—A rich 
merchant,—A person who composes requiems,—A stranger from places unknown, 
—A poet,—A requiem for the dead,—A_ picture,—Soldiers,—A wealthy gentleman, 
—One who has everything that he wants that money can procure,—It is the name 
of some foreign person,—Some great personage,—A great personage,—A great 
person,—A person of importance,—A look out,—Governor,—One that is dead,—A 
person who corrects letters,—A name by which Frenchmen are called,—A piece 
of money,—A journey,—One who spies,—A gentleman,—A kind of brigands,—Is 
a name applied to some nation,—Friend,—A soldier,— Ambassador, &c. &c. 


InraTvaTED.—Filled with air,—Charmed,—Bound up,—Bound up,—Charmed, 
Charmed,—Charmed,—Charmed,—Charmed,—Renewed Force,—Renewed Force, 
—To have your attention taken up by anything means that you are infatuated 
with the idea,—Delighted,—Being very much pleased with anything,—Drunk,— 
Induced,—Filled with,—Pleased, Delighted with,—Exhausted,—Enraged,—Not 
fatuated,—Not fatuated,—Taken up with,—Not fatuated,—To deprive,—Taken 
up with; absorption,—Triannical, &c. &c. 


Srnivx.—Monarch,—Person who held some office in old times,—Ancient pyra- 
mids of Egypt,—An ancient pyramid of Egypt,—A pyramid in Egypt,—A pyramid 
in Egypt,—A pyramid in Egypt,—A pyramid in Egypt,—An ancient pyramid in 
Egypt,—Ancient pyramid in Egypt,—A fabled bird,—A pyramid in Egypt,—A 
pyramid in Egypt,—A sphinx is an animal about 14 feet in height, and about 3 in 
length,—A fairy,—Some kind of a bird,—A king,—A ruler,—Funny,—A species 
of bird,—The lady of the lake,—A person of fame,—Goddess,—One of the nine 
muses,—A spirit,—A pyramid,—Am animal,—A person’s name,—One of the 
Muses,—A celebrated orator,—A woman in old times who was shaped like a 
horse,—A goat,—A monument in Egypt built in the form of a man’s head and 
neck,—A monarch,—A monument in Egypt built in the form of a man’s head and 
neck,—A being in existence,—The sphinx is a mountain in Egypt with a virgin’s 
head carved on the top,—A spirit,—A pyramid,—An image supposed to have been 
constructed by the ancients,—Hideous monster with three heads, &c. &c.* 

* Suppose, on the occurrence of the word, Sphinz, in the reading lesson, the teacher 
had turned to the black-board, and drawn the figure of “a monster having the face of a 


virgin and the body of a lion,” and had required some of the scholars to do the same, woul 
the greater monsters of these definitions ever have been born ? 
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MisnyomeR.— Truth,—A reality,—Wonder,—Wonderful thing,—A noax,—A 
name,—A true thing,—A name,—A name,—A name,—A person who makes an 
arrow,—A person who makes an arrow,—A name,—A name,—A name,—A name, 
—A name,—A story not authenticated, or a story the truth of which is doubtful,— 
A story the truth of which is doubtful,—A fabulous thing,—Means a soldier or 
people,—Was an ancient writer,—The real one,—Humbug,—Humbug,—A mis- 


take,—Humbug, Cheat,—Cheat,—Having no name,—A true story,—Something. 


great,—Something that never existed,—A thing that never was,—Bad,—A drawn 
name,—False,—A strange thing,—Wrong story,—A fable,—A lie,—Belonging to 
several places, or claimed by several places,—A falsehood,—Accident,—Something 
bad for which we are corrected,—No name,—Fiction,—Fictitious,—A wrong ac- 
tion,—A wise man,—A namesake,—Namesake,—A false indictment,—A name- 
sake,—A false indictment,—Not true,—Namesake,—True thing, &c. &c. 


Hapes.—A poet,—Is a place beneath the earth where it was supposed the kings 
of Babylon were conveyed after death, and where they retained their rank,—One 
of the nine Muses,—One of the nine Muses,—One of the nine Muses,—One of the 
nine Muses,—Ancient city,—The name of a town,—Something that grows,—A sort 
of weed,—A town;—The god of the devils,—A city,—Thought,—I should think 
that it was a statue,—Grass,—Earth or spirit,—An author’s work or novel, &c. &c. 


We need not say that these are among the worst specimens, 
for who can conceive anything worse than these? e might 
take each of the twenty-eight words submitted to be defined, 
and give specimens equally ridiculous and pitiable. Computa- 
tion shows that there were only 3,511 correct definitions, while 
there were 3,025 incorrect ones, and, in 7,912 cases, they were 
not defined at all ;—that is, no attempt was made to define more 
than one half, and only a little more than one half of the attempts 
which were made, succeeded. And these, too, were words 
taken from a reading book used by the scholars. Well might 
the committee exclaim, that they had ‘‘ sometimes been amazed 
to find that pupils could read, with tolerable emphasis, tone and 
feeling, whole stanzas, of which they did not understand the 
metaphors, the leading ideas, or the me words’! In what 
condition are these children to read the Bible, or to hear a ser- 
mon? In what condition are they to read an essay, or a speech, 
on any instructive subject? In what condition are they to 
sound the depths of any mind that is worth sounding? With 
what advantage can they listen to any useful conversation, or 
lecture? How can they read any valuable work with profit or 
edification, when they are incapable of understanding one fourth 
part of the words which are above the style of common conver- 
sation? What intellectual resources have they, unless in miser- 
able gossip, or in more miserable novel-reading? Let teachers, 
everywhere, take warning from this exposure; and hourly, let 
them put the question to their pupils which Philip put to the 
man of Ethiopia, ‘‘ Understandest thou what thou readest ?”’ 

After all, the thing most to be lamented in these answers, is 
the recklessness with which they seem to have been given. 
Many of them appear to have come, not merely from a vacant 
but from a distempered mind. Any vague association, any 
floating fancy, any crude notion stirred up in the mind by the 
excitement of the occasion, must have been made welcome. 
How little do they indicate the power and the habit of thinking. 
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Where is the evidence that the minds of the children had been 
trained to precision and exactness of thought? To be unable, 
through ignorance, to give an answer, is bad enough; but the 
fool-hardiness which jumps after an answer in the dark, which 


‘seizes anything at random, and offers whatever it seizes, as the 


thing inquired for, is the worst form of error. If a teacher js 
bound to train a child’s conscience to the duty of mastering all 
the knowledge he can, he is not less bound to the duty of teach- 
ing him never to pretend to knowledge, in cases where he js 
ignorant. 

Before leaving this topic, we ought to say, that there is a very 
great difference between the schools, in regard to their success 
in defining the words propounded. In one school, one of the 
most difficult of the words was correctly defined by 86 per cent. 
of the scholars examined. In three other schools, the same 
word was not defined by a single scholar. There is a great 
difference also in regard to the conscientiousness manifested by 
the scholars, in abstaining from a pretence of answering, where 
they were ignorant. We might name two or three of the schools, 
where, though there was not a great number of correct answers, 
there were but comparatively few incorrect ones ;—doubtless 
because the scholars had been led to perceive, that ignorance, 
bad as it is, is not so bad as error ; and that cheating by false 
pretences is as inexcusable in regard to knowledge as it is in 
trade. 


We now copy the questions propounded by the committee, on 
the subjects of Grammar, Natural Philosophy and Astronomy ; 
and we present an abstract of the results, in a tabular form, 
which we have prepared and condensed from the appendix to 
the Grammar committee’s Report: 


GRAMMAR. 


1. Parse the following sentence, and write a full account of each word :— 
Withhold not good from them to whom it is due. 

2. Parse the following :—The wages of sin is death. 

3. Write a short sentence, containing an active transitive verb, and an 
objective case. Rey 

4. A sentence containing a neuter verb, a relative pronoun, and an adjective 
n the comparative degree. ' , 

5. A sentence, with the verb to comfort, in the passive voice, potential 
mode, perfect tense, 2d person plural. 

6. In what cases do we use a instead of an? 

7. What is the difference between an active and neuter verb? 

8. The difference between ordinal and numeral adjectives ? 

9. What is an allegory? 

10. Punctuate the following sentences ; correct all the errors you may find 
in them ; and write them out grammatically if you think them to be ungram- 
matical : 

Your brother was there and he said to my sister and i i am tired and must 80 
and lay down to rest me and when he was laying down we tried to lie a vail over 
his face. 

11. [shall come to see you this afternoon unless it rains. J 

12. Vain man thou presumest too much neither the lion nor the tiger will bow 
their necks to thee. 

13. To be or not to be that is the question. 

14. The propriety of such rules are doubtful. 
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Roxeoury. 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1. What is the difference between Natural History and Natural Philosophy ? 

2. What is the difference between Zoology and Geology ' 

3. Define the attraction of gravitation, attraction of cohesion, and chemical 
attraction or affinity. 

4. What do you understand by the centre of gravity of a body? 

5. Define momentum. 

6. What is the reason that when a coach in motion is suddenly stopped, the 
passengers are thrown forward ? 

7. What is the rate of velocity of falling bodies ? 

8. How much farther will a body fall in ten seconds than in five? 

9. What is the reason that_ you can cut a piece of pasteboard or hard sub- 
stance more easily by holding it close up to the rivet of a pair of scissors, than 
by holding it near the ends of the blades? 

10. Why is it that when you skip a stone over the surface of water it does 
not sink the first time it strikes the water, since it is heavier than the water! 

11. Which could you stop most easily, a railroad car weighing a ton, going 
at the rate of 10 miles an hour, or a car weighing 100 tons, creeping along at 
the rate of + of a mile an hour? 

12. Explain the hydrostatic press. 

13. What is specific gravity! 

14. How high can you raise water in a common pump, with a single box? 

15. How high can you raise quicksilver by the same contrivance ? . 

16. In building a cistern, should it be made stronger at the top or at the bot- 
tom? Why? 

17. If a grindstone should be suddenly split in pieces, while whirling rapidly 
around, would the fragments fall directly to the ground, or not? Explain the 
Principle. 
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18. Isastage coach with baggage upon the top, more liable to be overset 
than the same coach with the baggage hung under the axletree? If 80, why? 

19. In asmall boat which is in danger of being overset, should the passen- 
gers stand up, or lie down in the bottom? Why? 

20. Which occupies the most space, a pound of water when liquid, or when 
in the state of ice? 
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ASTRONOMY. 


Question 1. What is the radius of a circle? 

Question 2. What is the are of a circle? 

Question 3. How many degrees are there in the quarter of a circle ? 

Question 4. Which circle contains the greater number of degrees, the equa- 
tor or arctic circle? 

Question 5. What do you understand by the terms zenith and nadir * 

Question 6. What is the horizon ? 

Question 7. What is the axis of the horizon? 

Question 8. What is a vertical circle? 

Question 9. What is the altitude of a heavenly body? 

Question 10. What is the azimuth of a heavenly body? : 

Question 11. Has the earth the greatest velocity in the rotation upon its 
axis, or the revolution around the sun ? ’ 

Question 12. In the diurnal revolution of the earth, who are moved with the 
greatest velocity, the inhabitants of Mexico or of Boston? 

Question 13. What difference will there be in the velocity with which the 
inhabitants of the abovenamed cities are moved in the annual revolution of the 
earth around the sun? , 

Question 14. Suppose one man is on the top of a mountain, another at its 
foot, and a third in a deep cavern,—all on the same parallel of latitude,—which 
will pass through the greatest space in one revolution of the earth upon its ax!" 

Question 15. Which moves with the least velocity ? 
; =" 16. At what angle is the axis of the earth inclined to the plane of 
its orbit ! 

Question 17. Suppose the angle of the earth were perpendicular to the plane 
of its orbit, what effect would it have upon the order of the seasons! 

Question 18. Explain the causes of the change of seasons. 
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Question 19. How many times does the moon revolve around the earth in 
one year? 

Question 20. How often does the moon revolve upon her axis? 

Question 21. Why is it that we see only one side of the moon? 

Question 22. What causes an eclipse of the moon ? 

Question 23. What causes an eclipse of the sun? 

Question 24. How many primary planets are there in our solar system * 

Question 25. How many secondary planets? 

Question 26. How many satellites has Jupiter? 

Question 27. How many satellites has the earth ? 

Question 28. Which way does the earth move around the sun, from east to 
west, or from west to east? 

Question 29. What is the principal cause of the tides? 

Question 30. What do you understand by neap tides? 

Question 31. What do you understand by the transit of a planet? 
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The result of the examination in Arithmetic, appears in the 
Table contained in the Report. [See ante, pp. 339, 40] ‘Ten ques- 
tions were submitted for solution to 308 scholars, out of 8,343, 
who then belonged to the Writing department. Some of the 
questions hardly required a dozen figures for their solution ; and 
the most difficult of them only required such a degree of knowl- 
edge as may be obtained from any common arithmetic. An 
hour and ten minutes were allowed to each scholar, to perform 
the operations. Had all the questions been correctly solved, 
there would have been 3,080 correct answers. ‘There were, in 
fact, but 1,074, or only a fraction more than one thirdf Such a 
result repels. comment. No friendly attempt at palliation can 
make it any better. No severity of just censure can make it 
any worse. Who of all the boys in the Boston Grammar and 
Writing schools, shall hereafter be city assessors, when not one 
of them can tell what tax shall be levied on a hundred thousand 
dollars, when all the necessary conditions are given, with per- 
fect precision and clearness? Who of all the boys, ay, or girls 
either, shall cast the interest on a note, either as borrower or 
lender, when not one of them knows that there is any difference 
between the value of a note for $200 payable in six months, 
and the value of two notes of $100 each,—one payable in three 
and the other in nine months ! 

We have said above that we did not think the masters wholly 
responsible for this deplorable state of things. We believe that 
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a part of these deficiencies has resulted from the use of low 
motive-powers; and one of these powers,—that of Emulation 
or the mating of each scholar against all his classmates,—is en- 
forced upon the teachers by the system in which they work. 
T'hough the use of this incentive may make a few brilliant schol- 
ars for exhibition, yet a large majority of each class will soon 
find, that a competition with their better endowed fellow-pupils, 
or with those who can receive assistance at home, is hopeless, 
and will therefore abandon all efforts at rivalry, in despair; and 
the consequence will inevitably be, that when an average of the 
attainments of the class is taken,—as must be done in a written 
examination,—the general condition of the whole will be de- 
graded by it. So far, let the Masters be absolved. 

But there is another motive,—that of Fear, excited by the 
use of Corporal Punishment,—which, it seems now to be admit- 
ted on all hands, has been employed to a most pernicious extent, 
in some of the schools. We do not now refer so much to ex- 
treme cases, where surgical operations have become necessary, 
in order to save life or limb,—as to that general condition of 
mind, either of intense and disabling alarm, or of reckless har- 
dihood and defiance, which is generated through the school, 
when corporal chastisement, like a grim Minister of Terror, stands 
forever at the teacher’s right hand, and its aid is perpetually 
invoked to overcome all the evils of the schoolroom. The abuse 
of this instrumentality had become so flagrant, and, at last, so 
notorious, in these schools, that, at the close of the year 1844, 
the school committee passed the following order,—in the hope 
that the fear of publicity and its consequences would effect a 
reform, which an appeal to reason and conscience had been un- 
able to achieve : 

‘“‘OrpereD, That it shall be the duty of the several Masters 
and teachers in the public schools, in the immediate charge of 
this Board, to keep a record of all inflictions of corporal punish- 
ment,—subject to the quarterly examination of the sub-commit- 
tees ;—the record to give, as exactly as may be practicable, the 
nature of the offences, the age and sex of the pupil, the instru- 
ment employed, and the degree of severity used ;—by corporal 
punishment being understood all inflictions of physical pain ;— 
said record not to be preserved beyond each quarterly examl- 
nation.’ : 

The committee for examining the Grammar department refer 
to the effect of this order, and they speak of the diminution of 
punishments which had been already occasioned by it, as “a 
very material one.” But some of the quarterly reports of the 
sub-committees, who have this matter more especially within 
their cognizance, present the change which has taken place, in 
this respect, in a very striking and gratifying light. Although 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed for the order to produce its 
full and natural results, yet it is proved to have been highly 
salutary, in promoting a much-needed reform. We cannot tell, 
with exactness, the extent of the reduction in punishments, be- 
tween the last three months preceding the passage of the order, 
and the first three months atter the punishments were required 
to be recorded. One would naturally suppose, however, that It 
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would be much greater, than between the first three, and the 
second three months, after the restraint of publicity was imposed. 
And yet we learn from the quarterly report of the sub-commit- 
tee on the Johnson school, for August last, that the diminution 
of corporal punishments in that school, for the months of May, 
June and July, as compared with those inflicted in February, 
March and April preceding, was 84 per cent. !—eighty-four,— 
we write it out, lest some one should think there is a mistake 
in the figures;—and this was found so far from producing any 
injurious effect upon the discipline of the school, that the com- 
mittee declare they had not known it to be better than at that 
time, especially in the Writing department.* Here then, after 
the unknown reduction, between any three months, in the year 
1844, and the months of February, March and April, in 1845 ; 
we find a further reduction of 84 per cent., between the three 
last named months, and the following ones of May, June and 
July,—and all this without any unfavorable effect upon the dis- 
cipline of the school. Does not this prove beyond all denial or 
cavil, that 84 per cent. of unnecessary punishment had been 
inflicted, during the first quarter after the record was required 
to be kept —while we know not how much greater a per cent- 
age of gratuitous suffering there had been, during the months 
and years previous to that time. We concur sincerely in the 
commendations bestowed by the committee upon the efforts that 
had led to so gratifying a result. Let those efforts be continued ; 
let the school be brought more and more, as doubtless it may 
be, within the influence of humane and Christian principles, 
and we doubt not, that, before a long time has elapsed, there 
will be a reduction of another 84 per cent. upon the amount of 
punishment still inflicted. 

We refer to this case with more satisfaction, because it fur- 
nishes a signal proof of the soundness of the doctrine for which 
we have always contended ;—namely, that, if the right to use 
corporal punishment be not taken away from the teacher, he 
can govern his school, if he has any competency for his oflice, 
with but a rare resort to it; and that, other things being equal, 
the less he uses it, the greater will be the proficiency of his 
pupils. ‘The Writing department of this school is set down by 
the examining committee, in their Report, as the lowest of all 
the girls’ schools in the city,—a stigma, from which nothing 
will be so likely to relieve it, as the amelioration in its discipline 
which has been so happily commenced.t 

We concur in both the commencing and the closing sentiment 
of the following passage, taken from the Grammar committee's 


* Kept by Mr. Joseph Hale. 

+ Since the above was written, the sub-committee of the Johnson school have 
made their quarterly report for November. We copy the following passage from 
itwith unalloyed delight, and would join our congratulations with those of the 
sub-committee at the truly glorious revolution which has been effected. 

“A steady and perceptible improvement in the discipline of the school has been 
shown, and this manifest improvement is the more gratifying to the committee 
from the fact that it has been bronght about without the aid of corporal punish- 
Ment. which now exists only in name. Not a blow has been struck in the Gram- 
mar department since last June ; and, in the Writing room, the teacher has substi - 
tuted other modes of correction, [principally, detention after school,] which appear 
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Report: ‘‘ We are forced to believe that there has been a gross 
abuse of the power of corporal punishment ; but in consequence 
of the late order of the committee, and of the direction of public 
attention to this subject, the abuse is much diminished. There 
is little danger of its revival, [especially, since a portion of the 
Masters have failed to be reélected, on account, as it is supposed 
in regard to some of them, of the severity or frequency of their 
punishments, ] nor is there in the actual condition of our schools 
in this respect, anything to call for or justify alarm or excite- 
ment. ‘There is room for improvement; but that improvement 
can only be effected by temperate and just opinions, deliberately 
formed, resting upon a clear understanding of facts and possi- 
bilities, and contented to advance slowly, or what may seem 
slowly to the enthusiastic.” 

Before leaving this whole subject,—so full of painful interest 
and of valuable instruction,—there is one point which we can- 
not, in conformity with our views of duty, pass over in silence. 
We have no doubt that the Boston school committee, as a body, 
intend to observe the laws of the Commonwealth, by virtue of 
which they hold their honorable offices; and yet, there is one 
respect, in which they act systematically in contravention of the 
law of the State. The statutes declare that the school commit- 
tee “shall ascertain, by personal examination, the literary quali- 
fications and capacity for the government of schools,” of all the 
teachers whom they may employ. ‘This injunction is impera- 
tive. It contains no qualification; and it admits of no qualifi- 
cation. No exception, in regard to any school committee, or 
any school teacher, can be engrafted upon it. Yet, in the ap- 
pointment of Masters for the Grammar and Writing schools of 
Boston, this salutary provision of the law is disregarded. As it 
respects those teachers who have been in the public service for 
years, perhaps the committee may say, that, by their quarterly 
and annual examinations of the schools, they do, virtually 
though indirectly, examine the teachers, and thereby bring 
themselves within the spirit of the law. But in regard to all 
new appointments, no such defensive allegation can be made. 
The reasons for a ‘“ personal examination” of all mew teachers, 
according both to the letter and spirit of the law, are far stronger 
in the city of Boston than in any other part of the State. Where 
the compensation is so high, (high, we mean, as compared with 
that paid in other places, for we should rejoice to see it higher 
for all competent teachers,) competition will be keen; and 
where competition is keen, we must expect that some admixture 
of unworthy means and motives, will enter into the canvass. 
Now it is obvious, that where teachers are appointed without the 
‘‘ personal examination” required by law, and where either the 
applicants or any portion of the committee are governed by mo- 
tives extraneous to the merits of the case, there will not be, and 


to have more than answered the end of the appliances, the places of which they have 
taken. Whether the result is attributable wholly to this change or not, it 1s still an 
undoubted fact, and one which has been observed by all the members of the com- 
mittee, that, with this change, a very perceptible improvement in good order, in 
advancement in studies and in the relation between teacher and pupil, has been 
most obvious.” 
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there cannot be, the highest degree of security, that the most 
worthy candidates will be selected to fill the vacant places. 
We venture to suggest, therefore, that when a vacancy occurs 
in the city schools, the fact should be extensively made known, 
by advertisements or otherwise; a day for examination should 
be appointed, and there should be a public Concursus,—a coming 
together,—of all who wish to enter the lists as competitors for 
the office. First,—the moral character of all those who apply, 
should be established by the most indubitable evidence. ‘l"hen 
their literary qualifications,—both absolute and relative,— 
should be investigated by an actual trial, covering not only the 
whole ground of Common School studies, but all those collateral 
attainments which every teacher of the Boston schools ought to 
possess. All this should be done by direct question and answer. 
A subject should then be given out, embracing some point or 
points connected with the management and government of 
schools, and each candidate should be required to write a com- 
position upon it, on the spot. Other topics should be pro- 
pounded, and each applicant requested to speak extempora- 
neously, for five minutes, or other definite period of time, 
upon the one assigned to him. In particular, should their 
ability to draw be inquired into; and they should be re- 
quired to draw maps on the black-board. The examination 
should be public. It should embrace such exercises as 
would enable the committee to observe the manners, per- 
sonal appearance, deportment, &c., of each candidate, and 
his powers of expressing himself both in writing and in 
oral discourse. In a word, the leading features of each appli- 
cant, both as a gentleman and a scholar, should be brought out, 
and then the committee should make the decision, under all 
their solemn responsibilities for the welfare of the children, and 
by the aid of all the light reflected from the examination. This 
and this only, would be a full compliance with the requisitions 
of the law. 

We have the means of knowing that such a mode of exami- 
nation would produce two very important changes. It would 
induce many persons to apply for a teachership in the Boston 
schools, who do not now apply; and it would prevent many 
from applying, who, under the present system, will urge their 
claims with the greatest pertinacity. e know many honor- 
able and high-minded teachers, who consider it a degradation 
to go round from door to door, to solicit a teachership in the 
Boston schools, but who would not hesitate to enter the lists 
where merit and not favoritism should sit as umpire between 
the competitors. On the other hand, who does not know that 
the lucrative and honorable station of a mastership in the Bos- 
ton schools, has been sought for, in some instances, by persons 
who relied more on the partiality of friends, or the efficacy of 
the selfish motives they could arouse in some member of the 
committee, than on their own personal merits or fitness for the 
office ; and who would as soon have put their heads into Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s furnace as to have entered an arena where their 
— were to be weighed with those of others, in an even 
alance. 
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Suppose a member of the school committee,—and we take the 
supposition from fact and not from the imagination,—should 
make overtures to a teacher in another town, to apply for a 
mastership in one of the Boston schools, and should engage to 
second the application; but before the conversation should close, 
suppose this same school committee man should propose to the 
teacher, that, before leaving the town where he was then employ- 
ed, he should cause the aforesaid committee man’s books to be 
introduced into the schools of that town ;—does not every one 
see that the person thus dishonorably approached, must either 
comply with the suggestion made to him; or, if he should become 
a candidate for the place, without such compliance, that he 
must encounter the opposition of the suborner, whose selfish 
purposes he had disappointed ? 

An examination such as the law requires, conducted in the 
manner we have above indicated, would prevent the prostitu- 
tion of one of the highest offices in the land, to base and sinister 
purposes, : 

But we must abstain from further comment on this eminently 
valuable Report, and the extraordinary condition of the schools 
which it discloses. We could not have said less, for it would 
have been traitorous to the cause we have espoused, not to set 
up beacon lights along the perilous coast where the hopes of so 
many parents, and the prospects of so many children have been 
wrecked. 

In closing, then, we would adjure all teachers, throughout 
our state and country, to adopt and introduce high motives, as 
their main reliance, in the government of their schools; for they 
will never be able to obtain a full tale of work from children 
who are governed by low ones. We would exhort them also 
to teach all things thoroughly, however apparently slow may 
be their progress; for such is the only right and conscientious 
course, and, in the present inquiring state of the public mind on 
the subject of education, a contrary course will assuredly have 
its day of retribution. 

As to the schools which have been the subject of this exam- 
ination and Report, we are sure that a better fortune awaits 
them. The day of improvement has dawned,—has already 
arisen. Proofs already exist that the next examination will 
find them greatly in advance of their condition at the last. 
For ourselves, although the Boston Grammar and Writing 
schools have been, for years, sequestered, as it were, from the 
great movement of reform which has reached the schools in all 
other parts of the State, we could desire no greater honor or 
pleasure than to codperate, in any way in which our humble 
faculties and willing spirit may be made serviceable, in advanc- 
ing them to that preéminence which they ought to possess. 

a reform is effected, then let the past be forgotten ; or let the 
year 1845 be remembered only as the bound or starting-post, 
whence an honorable progress is to be reckoned, from year to 
year, throughout an indefinite future. 








————— 
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